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“ He  who  helps  a child  helps  humanity  with  a distinctness,  with 
an  immediateness,  which,  no  other  help  given  to  human  creatures  in 
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lips Brooks. 

“ I expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good  thing, 
therefore,  that  I can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I can  show  to  any  fellow- 
creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I shall 
not  pass  this  way  again.” — Edward  Courtnay,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
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* New  buildings,  especially  cottages,  are  greatly  needed.  Old  buildings  should  be  rebuilt. 
Cash  for  running  expenses  is  also,  of  course,  an  imperative  necessity.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
endowment  fund  may  eventually  be  secured,  and  it  is  especially  desired  that  the  number  of 
regular  and  sustaining  members  be  increast.  To  protect  the  draining  and  water  privileges 
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The  city’s  streets  are  the  devil’s  kindergarten.  There  the  boys  and 
girls,  especially  in  the  slum  districts,  early  grow  familiar  with  vice, 
and  too  often  become  adepts  in  crime.  The  small  boy  is  the  great 
factor  confronting  all  students  of  present-day  social  problems.  The 
street-gamins  are  the  terror  alike  of  the  police  and  of  the  city  mis- 
sionary. They  “ fear  not  God  nor  regard  man.”  They  look  upon 
laws  as  unnatural  limitations  to  their  liberty,  and  usually  grow  up 
from  being  the  plagues  of  the  police  to  be  the  terrors  of  society. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  children  of  the  slums  should  early 
develop  the  tastes  and  habits  of  debauches  and  criminals.  The  safety 
and  civilization  of  our  cities  and,  to  some  degree,  of  our  country, 
depend  largely  on  the  successful  dealing  with  the  great  problem  of 
how  to  purify  the  surroundings,  elevate  the  ideals,  and  Christianize 
the  characters  of  these  boys  and  girls,  whose  home  life  is  crampt  and 
corrupt,  and  whose  street  education  teaches  them  that  the  ideal  char- 
acter is  that  of  the  most  successful  lawbreaker  and  ou  twitter  of  the 
police.  Keen  wits  and  vicious  instincts,  often  combined  with  gener- 
ous impulses  and  sturdy  independence,  make  the  children  of  the  slums 
a menace  to  society,  and  a fascinating  study  to  the  philanthropist. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  this  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing problem.  The  social  settlement  seeks  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
and  moral  ideals  of  the  home,  and  to  bring  the  cultured  classes  into 
closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  masses.  The  boys’  clubs  under- 

* This  periodical  adopts  the  Orthography  of  the  following  Rule,  recommended  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Philological  Society  of  England  Change  d.  or 
ed.  final  to  t when  so  pronounced,  except  when  the  e affects  a preceding  sound.— Publishers. 

t In  June,  1898,  Mrs.  Pierson  and  I visited  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  became  so 
interested  in  its  plan,  and  so  convinced  of  the  permanent  good  results  attained,  that  the  fol. 
lowing  article  has  been  prepared,  the  facts  of  which  have  been  taken  almost  wholly  from 
our  notes  taken  at  the  time  and  from  our  subsequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  George. 
Most  of  our  illustrations  are  from  photographs  taken  by  M.  W.  Cooper  of  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  from  photographs  copyrighted  by  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, by  whose  kind  permission  these  are  reproduced.— D.  L.  P. 
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take  to  counteract  the  influence  of  “the  gang,”  and  to  head  off  the 
jails  by  keeping  boys  off  the  street  at  night.  The  reformatories 
receive  “ incorrigibles,”  and  try  by  heroic  treatment  to  force  them  into 
the  proper  mold.  The  city  missions  work  to  regenerate  individuals 
in  their  surroundings,  and  so  lead  to  a transformation  of  both  char- 
acter and  environment.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
only  true  and  lasting  reformation  is  that  which  begins  with  a change 
of  heart  toward  God,  and  that  the  only  really  effective  work  is  that 
which  has  as  its  dominant  aim  and  purpose  the  leading  of  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  to  an  allegiance  to  Christ.  All  other  forms  of  set- 
tlement, and  institutional  work, 
are  one-sided,  and  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  situation. 

Save  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
you  save  the  nation.  Allow  them 
to  foster  and  develop  vicious 
tendencies,  and  the  coming  gen- 
eration is  doomed.  In  them  lie 
great  possibilities  for  good  and 
for  evil.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  developing 
Christian  character  in  these  youth 
is  the  evil  environment  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  was  experi- 
ence with  this  tremendous  obstacle 
that  led  Mr.  AVilliam  R.  George^ 
a New  York  business  man,  who  for  years  had  taken  a deep  interest 
in  the  boys  of  the  slums,  to  devise  a plan  whereby  they  could  be  taken 
out  of  their  degrading  surroundings  and  placed  where  they  might 
have  every  opportunity  for  learning  the  art  of  self-control,  and  be 
taught  Christian  ideals  of  life  and  service. 

Mr.  George  had  studied  the  boys  from  their  social  and  industrial 
side,  and  in  the  boys*  clubs  had  come  to  understand  and  love  them. 
Requesting  appointment  as  special  detective,  he  studied  them  also 
from  their  criminal  side.  Moved  by  their  poverty  and  the  degraded 
character  of  their  surroundings,  he  planned  to  give  some  of  them  a 
summer  outing  on  a country  farm  in  Freeville,  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  near  his  boyhood  home.  The  first  year  he  “ aired  ” fifty  and  the 
second  year  two  hundred  of  them,  but  physical  vigor  seemed  to  be  gained 
without  corresponding  advance  in  moral  character,  and  it  soon  became 
clear  that  they  came  merely  for  what  they  oould  get,  and  felt  justified 
in  claiming  as  their  due  whatever  they  might  wish  to  ask  for.  The 
result  was  that  they  were  being  pauperized.  Incorrigible  at  home, 
they  were  as  bad  under  their  changed  conditions,  and  all  rules  and 
requirements  were  deliberately  broken.  Neither  corporal  nor  an)> 


WILLIAM  R.  GEORGE, 

Founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic. 
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other  form  of  punishment  availed  to  prevent  evil-doing.  Mr.  George 
had  recourse  even  to  substitutionary  punishment,  himself  taking  the 
lashes  deserved  by  the  boys.  But  swearing,  gambling,  stealing,  and 
other  vices  continued  to  flourish. 

Much  of  the  pauperizing  evil  was  done  away  -with  during  the 
fourth  summer,  when  the  children  were  obliged  to  work  for  the  clothes 
or  gifts  which  they  wisht  to  carry  back  to  the  city.  Most  of  them, 
however,  chose  to  go  without  rather  than  sacrifice  their  leisure.  One 
day  the  adult  overseer,  being  obliged  to  absent  himself  for  a time,  Mr. 
George  hesitatingly  placed  in  charge  one  of  the  older  boys,  a leader 
among  his  mates.  To  his  amazement,  the  discipline  and  order  was 
markedly  better.  To  these  boys  the  law,  and  its  most  familiar 
exponent,  the  “ cop,”  are  institutions  to  be  outwitted,  evaded,  and 
duped,  as  are  all  superiors  and  supervisors.  But  when  one  of  their 
own  number  assumed  command,  all  this  was  changed.  There  was  no 
glory  to  be  had  from  outwitting  an  equal,  but  a great  deal  of 
ignominy  in  suffering  punishment  at  his  hands.  This  experience  led  / 
Mr.  George  to  inaugurate  trial  by  jury  for  all  offenses,  with  a penalty 
of  fines  to  be  paid  by  a certain  number  of  hours  of  work.  He  found 
among  the  boys  a spirit  of  justice,  tempered  by  mercy,  which  was  a 
revelation  to  him.  He,  however,  still  kept  tight  grasp  of  the  helm 
appointing  the  jurors  himself,  and  often  personally  superintending 
the  penal  labor.  In  1895  he  gave  up  his  business  in  Hew  York,  decid- 
ing that  no  permanent  good  could  be  done  when  the  boys  were  with 
him  so  short  a time.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  keep  as  many  as  would 
stay  through  the  winter.  The  success  of  the  boys  in  administering 
their  laws  led  to  the  idea  of  allowing  them  to  make  their  own  laws  as 
well.  Thus,  as  by  an  inspiration,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Junior 
Republic,  with  its  bread-earning,  law-making,  and  law-executing  citi- 
zens, was  born  July  10,  1895. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  is  a democracy  of  the  citizens,  by 
the  citizens,  and  for  the  citizens,  even  more  truly  than  is  our  greater 
republic,  since  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  are  not  present  to 
deflect  the  course  of  righteous  government.  The  constitution  is 
modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  are  those  of  the 
State  of  Hew  York,  and  the  form  of  local  government  contains  many 
features  of  municipalities.  At  present  Mr.  George  acts  as  president. 
Cabinet  officers  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  good,  moral  standing  in  the 
community  being  a prime  requisite  in  candidates  for  office.  The  chief  of 
police  draws  the  highest  salary,  but  candidates  for  this  and  all  other 
appointive  positions  are  required  to  pass  a civil \service  examination. 
There  ia  at  prcscnl-rather-a  rapid  rotation  in  office^  btrt  as  the  number 
of  citizens  increases,  the  term  of  office  may  more  safely  be  lengthened.* 

* According  to  the  constitution,  adopted  March  8,  1898,  representatives  held  office  one 
month,  senators  three  months,  and  president  one  year.  Since  Jan.  1,  1899,  a town  meeting 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  as  the  legislative  body. 
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All  tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon  upright  behavior.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  every  bey^to  attain  to  the- distinction  of  the  vertically 
striped  trousers.  Most  of  them  would  rather  be  “ cop  **'"than  presi- 
dent. In  1896  a force  of  fourteen  policemen  were  necessary  to  pre- 
serve order,  but  now  the  state  is  encumbered  with  the  support  of  but 
two.  The  positions  of  chief  justice,  civil  service  commissioner,  board 
of  health  commissioner,  sheriff — in  short,  nearly  every  office  connected 
with  our  complicated  city  and  state  organizations — has  its  counterpart 
in  this  Junior  Eepublic,  excepting  that  of  coroner.  There  is  even  an 
officer  detailed  in  the  early  fall  to  compel  lazy  truants  to  attend 
school. 

The  number  of  citizens  is  necessarily  limited.  In  June,  1898, 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  SESSION.* 

there  were  forty-four  boys  and  seven  girls;  eight  of  the  number 
were  minors.  The  regulation  of  the  summer  citizens,  who  formerly 
came  for  July  and  August,  was  a difficult  problem,  and  this  feature 
of  the  work  has  now  been  abandoned.  They  came  in  great  numbers 
from  haunts  of  unrestrained  evil,  and  they  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  honorable  self-sup- 
port, nor  to  acquire  love  for  the  institutions  of  their  adopted 
state,  yet,  because  of  their  superior  numbers,  they  often  ran  the 
legislature,  or  at  least  had  great  influence  in  that  body.  But  to 
deny  them  the  rights  of  citizenship  would  have  been  to  set  aside 
the  very  foundation  principles  of  the  republic.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  Mr.  George  proposed  to  found  another  state,  to  be  composed 
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almost  entirely  of  summer  citizens,  with  a few  all-year  residents  for 
ballast.  The  farm  is  a large  one,  containing  fifty  acres,  and  there 
would  be  ample  room  for  such  division,  if  the  additional  expense 
could  be  met. 

A new  citizen  generally  spends  much  of  his  first  month  in  jail  for 
offenses  of  one  sort  or  another,  after  which  it  takes  a month  of  exem- 
plary conduct  to  qualify  him  to  hold  any  office;  thus,  if  his  stay  is 
only  three  months  long,  he  leaves  just  as  he  and  the  state  are  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  well-doing. 

The  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  largely  New  Yorkers,  as  Mr. 
George’s  previous  work 
was  with  the  -hoys  of  the 
East  Side  of  that  city,  but 
there  are  numerous  sources 
of  supply.  Parents  whose 
children  are  wayward  and 
disobedient,  police  whose 
lives  are  made  miserable  by 
little  incorrigibles,  heads 
of  reformatories  who  ac- 
knowledge their  inability 
to  restrain  or  improve  their 
vicious  young  charges,  and 
judges  of  county  courts, 
who,  after  a boy  has  served  a sentence  or  two  without  improvement, 
turn  him  over  to  Mr.  George  that  he  may  be  checkt  in  his  career  of 
crime — these,  together  with  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  send  to  the  Junior  Republic  material,  which,  altho  most 
unpromising  at  first,  is  developt  in  a year  or  two  into  upright,  steady, 
and  usually  Christian  citizens,  who  often  go  out  to  assume  positions 
of  trust  in  the  business  world.  As  is  usual  with  such  successful 
enterprises,  there  are  about  four  hundred  more  applicants  than  can  be 
accommodated,  one  great  difficulty  usually  being  the  regular  supply 
of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.* 

Twelve  years  is  accounted  the  age  of  majority,  all  under  twelve 
being  minors  without  full  citizenship.  These  latter  are  under  guardians 
appointed  by  the  state  from  among  the  older  boys  and  girls,  who  must 
render  account  to  the  state  for  their  stewardship.  Many  of  these 
guardians  have  shown  themselves  to  be  wise,  tactful,  and  loving  care- 
takers of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  their  charge.  When  the  minors 
can  not  fully  support  themselves,  their  guardians  must  look  out  for 
them,  so  that  the  state  is  not  encumbered  with  their  support.  This 

* The  Republic  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  five  dollars  a year  constituting 
a member  of  the  association,  $25  yearly  a sustaining  member,  and  $250  a life  member.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Agnew,  7 Nassau  street,  New  York,  is  the  treasurer,  to  whom  donations  of  clothing, 
books,  or  money  should  be  sent. 
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fact  alone  bespeaks  unselfishness  in  the  citizens  who  assume  the  bare 
of  minors. 

One  little  fellow  only  nine  years  old,  who  had  already  been  found 
guilty  in  five  cases  of  arson,  and  two  of  theft,  was  sent  to  Freeville, 
and  given  into  the  care  of  a lad  of  thirteen  with  fatherly  instincts. 
This  lad  took  the  boy  into  his  room,  and  spoke  to  him  lovingly  of  the 
past,  and  of  his  desire  to  make  a man  of  him,  and  then  knelt  at  his 
side  and  prayed  for  help.  The  little  chap  is  still  at  the  Republic,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  active  Christians  there.  In  prayer  meeting  his 
childlike  testimony  or  prayer  is  seldom  wanting.  Last  winter  he  con- 
fided to  Mrs.  George  a little 
struggle  which  he  had  had  with 
himself.  It  was  zero  weather,  and 
he  had  undressed  and  crawled 
into  bed  under  the  warm  blankets 
as  quickly  as  possible.  “ I remem- 
bered,” said  the  boy,  “that  I had 
not  said  my  prayers.  It  was  so 
awful  cold,  I thought  I wouldn’t 
get  up.  Then  the  old  devil  began 
to  jolly  me  and  tell  me  I was  a 
good  boy,  and  hadn’t  done  any- 
thing much  that  was  bad  that 
day.  He  kept  on  talking  that 
way,  till  he  almost  talked  me  to  sleep.  Then  I roused  up  like,  and  I 
prayed  the  Lord  to  help  me  down  the  old  devil,  and  I got  strength, 
and  just  jumpt  out  of  bed  and  made  my  prayer,  and  then  I knew 
that  I had  downed  the  old  devil.” 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  a small  portion  of  the  citizens  are 
girls.  This  will  undoubtedly  seem  to  some  to  be  radically  opposed  to  all 
establisht  reformatory  principles.  Yet  the  results  without  exception 
have  been  more  than  satisfactory.  One  girl  who  had  been  dismist 
from  an  institution  on  account  of  her  frequent  night  escapades  with 
boys  is  now  a trusted  industrious  helper  in  the  Republic.  Mr.  George 
has  no  hesitation  in  giving  her  permission  to  attend  the  midweek 
services  at  the  village  church  a mile  away,  and  one  of  the  boys  is 
despatcht  at  nine  o’clock  to  bring  her  safely  home.  When  she  first 
arrived  her  actions  were  so  uncouth  and  vulgar  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  all.  The  boys  shunned  her,  and  one  and  another  came 
to  Mr.  George  in  confidence  to  say  that  they  did  not  like  the 
new  girl’s  actions  and  would  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  her.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  girls  came  expressing  the  same  opinion,  but 
added,  “ I am  going  to  try  and  win  her,  and  make  her  see  that 
her  life  is  all  wrong.”  Under  the  influence  of  this  little  friend, 
letters  written  to  boys  were  never  sent,  and  an  honest  shame  and 
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penitence  filled  her  and  she  was  saved  from  physical  and  spiritual 
ruin. 

Another  girl,  whose  mother  had  died,  was  sent  to  the  Republic  by 
her  father,  who  had  no  control  over  her.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she 
had  just  returned  home  to  nurse  her  father  through  an  illness,  and 
most  encouraging  letters  had  been  received 
from  her,  full  of  loving  solicitude  for  her 
father,  and  a desire  to  atone  for  her  years 
of  wilfulness  and  disobedience. 

The  woman  suffrage  question  at  the  Re- 
public is  essentially  one  of  taxation  without 
representation,  since  the  girls  have  no 
husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  to  represent 
them  and  protect  their  interests  in  the 
legislature,  and  the  question  has  had  varying 
fortunes.  On  the  first  of  July  all  amendments 
which  were  not  reenacted  were  formerly 
declared  null  and  void,  so  that  the  woman 
suffrage  law,  being  necessarily  an  amend- 
ment of  a state  law,  past  through  a yearly 
crisis  and  struggle  for  existence.  The  unfair 
apportionment  of  an  imposed  tax  two  years 
ago  made  the  girls  petition  for  the  ballot  once  more,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature  woman  suffrage  prevailed. 

The  latest  improved  ballot  is  used  at  all  their  elections.  Boys 
who  have  learned  the  value  of  the  ballot  at  the  Republic  will  not 
lightly  give  up  their  privilege  of  casting  their  personal  vote,  and  the 
tactics  of  the  ward  politician  will  be  much  better  understood  by  those 
young  citizens  than  by  their  ignorant  parents.  One  boy  gave 
expression  to  these  thoughts  when  he  said,  “ I tell  youse,  I’ve  been  a 
citizen  meself,  an’  Jimmy  O’Brien  won’t  never  lead  me  around  by  de 
nose  like  he  leads  me  fadder.  I knows  a ting  or  two  about  politics 
meself,  see ! ” 

Laws  wise  and  otherwise  find  their  way  into  the  statute  book 
of  the  Junior  Republic;  but  as  each  law  is  strictly  enforced,  it  takes 
but  a short  time  to  test  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  a new  measure.  At 
first  very  lenient  pauper  laws  were  past.  The  paupers  were  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  altho  in  a humiliating  manner,  at  a second  table 
from  which  the  cloth  and  other  accessories  had  been  removed,  and 
portions  were  served  like  prison  rations.  But  there  were  some  boys 
who  had  but  little  self-respect,  and  as  long  as  the  food  was  plentiful, 
they  preferred  to  idle  away  their  time  and  be  dependent  upon  the 
state.  Having  no  income  they  were  practically  tax  free  except  the 
insignificant  poll-tax  which  is  levied  upon  all.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  industrious  citizens  and  taxpayers  began  to  realize  the  expense 
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which  idlers  incurred  to  the  state.  Finally  a senator,  whose  own 
parents  at  home  were  wholly  dependent  upon  city  charity,  submitted 
a bill  to  the  legislature  to  the  effect  that  those  who  would  not  w'ork 
should  not  eat.  The  lazy  poor  were  thus  deprived  of  support,  but 
those  who  through  illness  were  unable  to  work  were  provided  with 
meal  tickets. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law.  There  were  three  restaurants  at  the  time  in  the 
Republic,  one  furnishing  meals  for  fifteen  cents,  another  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  a third  an  elaborate  fifty-cent  dinner  (G.  J.  R.  money*). 
When  the  meal  tickets  were  distributed,  they  simply  said,  “Good  for 
one  meal,”  not  designating  the  restaurant.  Of  course,  the  fifty-cent 
restaurant  was  uniformly  patronized,  and  when  the  hotel-keeper’s  bill 
was  rendered  to  the  government,  there  was  hardly  money  enough  to 
pay,  and  the  state  was  in  sore  straits  for  a time.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  happened  but  once. 

Since  the  laws  of  New  York  State  are  their  models,  they  may  not 
exceed  the  state  fines  for  any  offense.  In  one  case  the  legislature 
past  a law  that  swearing,  or  the  use  of  any  improper  language,  should 

be  fined  $5.  But  a prisoner 
arrested  on  this  charge  contested 
the  validity  of  the  law,  since  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  place  the 
fine  at  $1,  and  the  law  was  revised. 

A heavy  fine  was  imposed  on 
cigarette  smoking;  but  neverthe- 
less boys  would  often  steal  away 
beyond  the  policeman’s  beat,  and 
indulge  this  lawless  habit.  Con- 
sequently an  amendment  was  past, 
which  made  a citizen  liable  to 
arrest  and  punishment  if  the 
smell  of  smoke  could  be  detected 
on  his  breath.  The  penalty  is  a 
fine  from  $1  to  $3,  or  from  one  to 
three  days  in  the  workhouse. 

Gambling  of  any  sort  receives 
no  quarter  from  the  officials. 
The  first  boy  caught  “shooting 
craps”  was  a senator,  and  even 
tho  he  pleaded  guilty,  the  judge  fined  him  $25.  He  refused  to  pay. 
He  lost  not  only  his  state  position,  but  also  his  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  was  obliged  to  don  the  striped  suit  and  break  stone  at  five  cents 

* In  all  references  to  money  in  this  article  the  coin  of  the  Republic  is  the  standard  of 
value.  These  coins  are  made  of  tin,  and,  of  course,  have  only  a local  value. 
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an  hour.  One  night  as  Mr.  George  was  passing  down  the  prison 
corridor,  he  spoke  to  the  boy,  kindly  and  earnestly,  and  advised  him 
to  pay  up  and  get  out  of  prison.  “No,  I won’t  do  it,”  the  boy 
answered;  and  then  with  the  ready  wit  of  the  street  urchin,  he  added : 
“I  guess  I’ll  take  the  smallpox  and  break  out.”  Some  days  later,  as 
he  was  breaking  stone,  he  threw  down  his  hammer,  threw  up  his 
hands  in  a tragic  manner,  and  exclaimed : “ I surrender ! March  me 
to  me  bank  account.” 

When  we  reflect  that  these  laws  against  swearing,  impurity,  gam- 
bling, and  smoking — vices  which  are  the  very  life  of  the  criminal 
classes — with  their  heavy  penalties  attacht,  are  of  the  boys’  own  mak- 
ing, and  are  enforced  with  a rigor  which  bespeaks  a strong  public 
sentiment  against  this  evil,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  this  effort  at  self-government. 

The  laws  in  no  way  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  Times  for 
retiring  at  night  or  rising  in  the  morning,  are  not  matters  of  law. 
Early  bed  hours  are  in  vogue,  however,  because  of  the  healthy  weari- 
ness following  a day  of  hard  work.  Early  rising  is  practised  because 
of  the  requirements  of  employers,  and  because  the  hotel  proprietor 
objects  to  having  his  beds  occupied  at  the  expense  of  an  airing.  The 
frequent  visits  from  the  board  of  health  make  him  apprehensive  of  a 
fine. 
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THE  LITTLE  REPUBLIC  AT  FREEVILLE. — II.* 

BY  DELAVAN  L.  PIERSON. 

The  George  Junior  Republic  is  in  many  respects  a model  reform- 
atory, and  yet  it  has  few  of  the  failings  and  disadvantages  .which 
characterize  the  ordinary  reformatory  system.  Everything  is  as 
unlike  an  institution  as  possible,  and  the  citizens  resent  very  much 
the  application  of  that  term  to  their  enterprise.  The  laws  being 
enacted  and  enforced  by  the  boys  themselves,  the  punishment  of  the 
culprit  is  never  laid  at  Mr.  George’s  door. 

To  the  casual  visitor  this  system  might  seem  like  playing  at  law- 
making; but  it  is  far  from  play  to  the  boys.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  forced  to  abide  by  their  laws,  and  feel  their  responsi- 
bility. of  legislating  for  their  individual  interest  and  for  the  welfare 
of  their  Republic.  Valuable  lessons  in  parliamentary  procedure  and  in 
debating,  and  in  caution  and  in  forethought,  are  learned  in  the  Town 
Meeting,  which  has  now  displaced  the  more  cumbersome  Congress. 

It  is  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  to  notice  how  the  questions 
which  confront  our  greater  republic  come  up 
for  discussion  and  settlement  in  the  smaller. 

Women’s  suffrage,  free-trade  or  protection, 
tariff,  trusts,  income  tax,  free  “tin,”  pauper 
labor,  all  have  presented  themselves.  On  re- 
turning from  the  village,  some  boys  brought 
candies,  fruit,  etc.,  which  had  been  purchast 
at  cheap  rates,  or  had  been  presented  to  them 
by  some  kind-hearted  farmer’s  wife.  These 
they  sold  to  their  fellows  at  lower  prices  than 
the  government  licenst  store  could  afford  to  furnish  them.  The 
storekeeper  appealed  to  the  government,  and  a tariff  of  thirty-five  per 
cent,  was  laid  on  all  imports. 

« — The  Republic  has  its  own  currency,  made  of  flat  pieces  of  tin, 
stamped,  George  Junior  Republic,  and  in  denominations  from  one 
dollar  down.  Silver,  nickel,  or  copper  can  purchase  nothing  within 
the  Republic..  The  Republic  maintains  the  bank,  and  all  official  pay- 
ments are  made  by  means  of  drafts  upon  it.  Two  per  cent,  interest  is 
paid  on  all  deposits,  and  any  citizen  who  has  accumulated  a little  sum, 
may,  on  leaving  the  Republic,  have  it  redeemed  in  U.  S.  coin  at  one- 
fifth  its  face  value. 

* It  should  have  been  stated  in  our  previous  article  that  $250  constitutes  a life  member- 
ship in  the  George  Junior  Republic  Association.  This  association  has  nine  trustees,  being 
regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  reports  annually  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  This  is  an  additional  guaranty  to  donors,  but  does  not  in  any  way 
hamper  the  good  work  of  the  Republic.  A Woman’s  Aid  has  also  been  started  in  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  branches  should  be  established  in  other  cities.  For  a leaflet 
describing  the  work  of  the  association  send  to  A.  G.  Agnew,  Esq.,  7 Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City.— D.  L.  P. 
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The  financial  system  of  the  Republic  is  based  upon  wages  for  work. 
Its  motto  is  “ Nothing  without  labor/’  The  government  lets  out  con- 
tracts of  all  sorts, — farming,  road  construction,  landscape  gardening, 
hotel  keeping,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  contractors  hire  labor,  paying  different 
prices,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  from  fifty  cents  to 

one  dollar  and  fifty  a day. 

m r./.«.  L wages  are  Paid  once  a 

week,  and  no  favors  are 
shown  to  those  workmen 
or  government  officials 
who  recklessly  spend 
their  earnings  the  first 
few  days  of  the  week.  A 
coarse  diet  and  a harder 
bed  await  such  until  next 
pay  day. 

An  excellent  little  paper,  The  Junior  Republic  Citizen,  is  publisht 
by  the  boys.  They  write  freely  for  it,  using  their  own  language  and 
spelling,  and  are  not  held  to  account  for  the  opinions  they  express.  It 
is  issued  monthly  and  contains  reports  of  census  and  “ police  blotter.” 

The  problem  of  a congested  labor  market  has  never  had  to  be 
grappled  with  in  the  Republic.  There  is  work  for  every  boy  who  will 
work.  Some  boys,  preferring  their  own  independent  enterprises, 
have  started  barber-shops  and  tailoring  establishments.  One  boy,  only 
thirteen  years  old,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  hotel  proprietor, 
announced  a course  of  lectures  on  “ The  Minor  Lights  of  History, 
Miles  Standish,  Captain  John  Smith,  and  John  Brown,  and  altho  he 
set  his  prices  high  (single  lecture,  fifty  cents;  course  ticket,  one  dollar), 
the  hotel  corridor  was  filled  all  three  lecture  nights. 

Another  boy,  much  interested  in  natural  history,  made  a collection 
of  insects,  cocoons,  nests,  nymphs,  etc.,  but  his  companions  would  not 
deign  to  notice  his  collection.  One  day  he  announced  the  opening  of 
a “Dime  Museum,”  and  at  the  appointed  hour  there  was  aline  of  boys 
reaching  clear  to  the  police  station,  each  with  his  dime  in  his  hand 
waiting  for  admittance.  When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  show  was 
found  to  consist  of  this  same  entomological  collection;  but  the  boys 
had  paid  their  money,  and  so  they  listened  attentively  to  the  interest- 
ing explanations  of  the  museum  proprietor,  and  afterward  voted  it  a 
“ huge  success.” 

The  buildings  of  the  Republic  include:  (1)  The  “Republic,”  con- 
taining a kitchen  and  two  restaurants,  a library,  hotel,  and  “garroot”; 
(2)  the  school-house,  bank,  and  store;  (3)  the  court-house,  jail,  capitol, 
post-office,  store,  and  Waldorf  Hotel;  (4)  Carter  cottage  for  boys;  (5) 
Rockefeller  cottage  for  girls;  (6)  businesss  offices;  (7)  hospital;  (8) 
barn;  (9)  tool-house  and  work-shop;  (10)  laundry  and  bath;  (11)  dairy; 
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(12)  shoe  shop;  (13)  a chapel  has  also  been  promist.  Everything  is 
exceedingly  plain.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  Republic 
will  never  be  altered,  for  finer  surroundings  would  only  breed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  city  homes  and  teach  lessons  of  extravagance.  Cleanli- 
ness is  carefully  taught  as  a habit  to  be  practist  by  all  classes,  and  a 
neglect  of  this  virtue  may  bring  about  a fine  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  jail  is  no  play  house,  hut  has  small  cells  with  veritable  bars 
and  high  windows,  hard  slat  beds,  and  prison  meals.  A formidable 
constable’s  desk  stands  in  a recess  at  the  entrance,  while  almost  oppo- 
site in  a niche  is  a little  melodeon  for  use  in  the  religious  services  held 
weekly  in  the  prison  corridor.  Upstairs  is  the  court  room,  containing, 


A SCENE  IN  THE  COURT  ROOM. 

among  other  things,  a trap  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  prisoner, 
an  imposing  high  desk  for  the  judge,  and  a jurors’  bench.  There 
is  a small  space  railed  off  for  the  witness  stand,  and  rows  of  seats  for 
interested  listeners.  The  sessions  of  the  court  are  most  orderly  and 
impressive.  The  pros  and  cons  are  carefully  weighed;  evidence  is 
called  for  in  its  proper  place,  and  most  heartstirring  appeals  are 
made  to  the  jury.  One  judge  walkt  ten  miles  to  Ithaca  and  back 
again  that  he  might  attend  a court  session  and  learn  how  to  conduct 
those  of  the  Republic  with  proper  decorum.  Only  one  case  of  bribery 
has  ever  been  discovered,  and  the  guilty  officer  was  immediately 
deposed  and  suffered  disgrace  as  well  as  legal  penalties.  The  rear  of 
the  court  room  is  partitioned  off  into  “ lawyers’  offices,”  and  bears  this 
prohibitory  sign,  “ Citizens  not  allowed  to  climb  over  this  partition.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  deplored  that  the  court  and  legal  proceedings 
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have  such  a prominent  place  in  the  Junior  Republic,  but  the  fairness 
of  the  judgments,  and  the  submission  of  the  guilty  to  the  punishments 
imposed,  counteract,  to  some  degree,  this  unfortunate  feature.  The 
police  court  must,  inevitably,  play  a large  part  in  the  lives  of  such 
children,  and  how  much  better  to  have  justice  and  equity  demon- 
strated than  bribery  and  harshness. 

Several  boys,  while  in  prison,  have  composed  rhymes  set  to  popu- 
lar tunes.  One  may  hear  them  singing  these  songs  at  their  work  or 
play.  Here  is  a verse  and  chorus  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic : 

daddy’s  boys. 

There  is  a Republic  in  Freeville 

Where  the  boys  and  girls  have  their  own  will; 

The  laws  that  they  make  they  must  fulfil 
In  that  Junior  Republic  of  ours. 

In  spite  of  all  their  freedom, 

Don’t  think  for  a moment  it’s  bedlam, 

For  the  rascals,  we  very  soon  jug  them 
In  that  Junior  Republic  of  ours. 

Chorus : 

Daddy’s  boys  are  corkers, 

They’re  not  the  kind  that’s  slow; 

They’re  born  and  bred  New  Yorkers, 

I would  have  you  know. 

You  may  talk  about  your  laddies, 

Your  little  Fauntleroys, 

But  they  are  all  back  numbers 
When  compared  with  Daddy’s  boys. 

Most  of  the  citizens  of  the  Junior  Republic  live  in  boarding-houses 
or  hotels.  These  latter  are  two  in  number,  the  “ Republic  Hotel  ” and 
the  “Waldorf,”  (which  is  the  second  class  hotel).  The  accommo- 
dations at  the  “Republic  ” are  of  two  grades;  pies  and  cakes,  and  linen 
tablecloths  and  individual  chairs  go  with  the  twenty-five  cent  meals. 
The  “garroot  ” boarders  are  served  in  a separate  dining-room,  with 
less  elaborate,  altho  none  the  less  clean  surroundings.  The  sleeping 
rooms  range  from  those  hung  with  curtains  and  store-framed  pictures 
to  those  whose  only  charms  are  light  and  air.  “ The  garroot  ” has 
no  individual  rooms,  but  one  long  gabled  loft,  with  a chest  by  the  side 
of  each  fellow’s  bed  to  hold  his  wardrobe.  Here  lodge  the  impecu- 
nious, brought  to  this  pass  either  by  the  love  of  play  or  by  fondness  for 
candy  and  other  luxuries.  Board  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  prices 
are  higher,  of  course,  for  transients. 

A new  plan  has  recently  been  put  into  operation.  Two  simple 
cottages  have  been  built,  each  to  accommodate  twelve  boys  or  girls,  who 
constitute  a family,  with  a motherly  woman  as  “house  mother.”  All 
work  toward  the  support  of  the  homes,  the  girls  doing  the  mend- 
ing and  housework,  the  boys,  like  older  brothers,  supplying  the  needful 
money.  The  householders  pay  Mr.  George  a nominal  rent.  One 
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cottage  has  recently  been  sold  to  eight  hoys  for  $1,200.  They  paid 
$200  down,  and  Mr.  George  holds  a mortgage  for  the  remainder. 

There  is  a library,  a memorial  gift,  and  the  shelves  contain  over 
1,200  volumes : fiction,  history,  science,  poetry,  essays,  and  reference 
and  religious  books,  with  some  juvenile  books  and  many  leading 
periodicals.  The  most  thumbed  books  of  all  are  those  which  treat 
of  the  penal  and  civil  code  of  New  York  State. 

The  problem  of  book  study  for  the  winter  residents  has  given  Mr. 
George  some  difficulty.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  citizens 
are  in  need  of  education,  and  the  Republic  school  is  now  a joart  of  the 
country  school  system  of  the  State.  Attendance  upon  this  school  is 
obligatory  by  the  law  of  the  Republic,  and  a truant  officer  gathers  in 
any  who  “ play  hookey.”  Several  members  of  the  Republic  attend  the 


THE  “GARROOT”  LODGING  HOUSE. 


high  school  of  a neighboring  village,  and  three  ha\  e now  entered  Cor- 
nell. The  civil  service  examinations,  which  cover  all  the  ordinary 
branches,  debar  the  ignorant  and  the  inattentive  from  holding  the 
coveted  position  of  the  police  or  judge,  health  commissioner,  sheriff, 
or  any  other  appointive  office.  This  gives  importance  and  attractive- 
ness to  “ education,”  which  the  street  gamin  has  never  before  conceived 
possible.  He  learns  that  education  means  power. 

Church  and  State  are  separate  in  the  Junior  Republic,  and  there  is 
no  legislation  bearing  directly  on  religious  matters,  but  the  founder 
being  a man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  such  an  atmosphere  of 
godliness  emanates  from  “ the  capitol  ” that  the  citizens  are  uncon- 
sciously affected  by  it.  Roman  Catholics  attend  a little  Catholic 
church  nearby,  and  Protestants  go  to  the  village  Methodist  church 
and  Sunday-school.  The  citizens  have  also  organized  among  them- 
selves a Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
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more  earnest  little  band, 
altbo  of  opposing  creeds 
and  diverse  beliefs.  Little 
Roman  Catholic  children 
attend  mass  in  the  morning, 
and,  perhaps,  lead  or  take 
part  in  a regular  Christian 
Endeavor  prayer-meeting  in 
the  afternoon.  A falling  off 
in  church  attendance  was 
noticed  at  one  time,  and  the 
legislature  provided  that  a 
missionary  should  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  delinquents,  urge  upon 
them  the  duty  and  privilege  of  church  worship,  and  to  warn  the 
erring. 

Especially  solemn  and  impressive  are  the  meetings  held  in  the  jail 
corridor  for  the  prisoners.  In  the  midst  of  one  meeting  a little  girl 
was  seen  to  slip  out  quietly,  and  in  a few  moments  returned  with  her 
arms  full  of  Bibles  and  prayer-books.  Going  to  each  cell,  she  dis- 
criminated between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners, 
giving  the  former  a Bible  and  the  latter  a prayer-book,  with  a tender 
word  of  encouragement  to  read  it. 

Family  prayers  are  daily  held,  led  sometimes  by  one  of  the  older 
helpers,  but  as  often  by  a citizen.  God’s  blessing  is  also  askt  at  table, 
usually  by  one  of  their  own  number. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  George  has  taken  a wise  course  in  the  religious 
conduct  of  his  miniature  republic.  His  helpers  are  all  Christians, 
who  have  entered  upon  the  work  with  the  missionary  spirit — an  earnest 
desire  to  win  these  boys  and  girls  for  Christ.  Six  days  in  the  week, 
at  the  carpenter  bench,  or 
on  the  farm,  or  over  the 
stove,  or  at  the  machine, 
they  patiently  help  to 
solve  the  knotty  problems 
of  manufacture  or  culti- 
vation, and  on  the 
seventh  set  an  example 
of  restful  worship  and 
meditation,  which  is  not 
lost  on  their  young 
charges.  Quiet  heart  to 
heart  talks  are  continu- 
ally bearing  fruit  in  the 
little  Republic,  unto  life 
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eternal.  If  attendance  upon  church  service  were  a matter  of  com- 
pulsion, when  everything  else  is  free,  or  if  the  church  were  given 
prominence  through  being  constituted  a State  church,  the  present 
well-balanced  condition  of  things  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  George  has  exprest  the  conviction  that  any  one  of  his  several 
older  citizens,  who  have  spent  two  or 
three  years  with  him,  would  be  thoroughly 
competent  to  superintend  another  re- 
public, and  make  it  in  every  way  as  great 
a success  as  Freeville.  If  in  making  this 
statement  he  has  carefully  taken  into 
account  the  far-reaching  religious  influ- 
ences of  the  leader,  the  confidence  and 
esteem  in  which  he  holds  these  boys  must 
be  very  great. 

Mr.  George  says  that  there  has  never 
been  a boy,  who  has  stayed  at  the  Republic 

as  long  as  he  (Mr.  George)  felt  he  should,  who  has  not  left  a 
thoroughly  upright,  self-dependent  citizen,  having  learned  lessons 
of  obedience  to  law  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Of 
course,  some  are  taken  away  by  their  parents  or  guardians  before  they 
are  ripe  for  dismissal,  and  a few  become  rebellious  and  return  of  their 
own  free  will  to  their  idle  city  life.  Who  can  estimate  the  work  this 
one  little  Republic  is  doing,  in  converting  paupers  and  criminals  into 
citizens  who  make  for  righteousness  and  peace,  and  girls  whose  feet 
were  already  turned  toward  hell,  into  women  of  chaste,  industrious 
lives  ? 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  George  took  one  of  the  younger  citizens  to 
Brooklyn  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Republic.  The  boy  communi- 
cated his  enthusiasm  to  his  audience  in  a wonderful  way.  At  the 
close  a lady,  with  purse  in  hand,  prest  up  to  him  and  offered  it  to  the 
little  speaker.  Mr.  George,  from  his  position  in  the  audience,  noticed 
her  turn  away  chagrined.  In  a few  moments  she  came  to  him,  saying, 
“ Won't  you  take  this  money  and  use  it  for  that  boy.”  “ Wouldn't  he 
accept  it?”  asked  Mr.  George.  “ I never  received  such  a rebuke  in 
my  life,”  replied  the  lady;  “when  I offered  it  to  him,  he  said,  ‘I  can 
not  take  it,  Madam,  I have  done  nothing  to  earn  it/  ” 

When  the  previous  history  of  some  of  the  boys  is  known,  the  visit- 
or’s most  natural  question  is : Have  you  ever  had  to  expel  any  because 
of  incorrigibility  ? The  question  always  calls  forth  the  same  reply : 
“ The  worse  the  boy,  the  more  his  need  of  the  Republic  and  its  influ- 
ences. No;  we  never  willingly  let  go  of  our  bad  boys.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  that  the  Junior  Repub- 
lic is  indeed  a model  reformatory.  Amid  wholesome  surroundings, 
and  under  judicious  Christian  management,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
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taught  self-control,  self-help,  obedience  to  law,  the  blessing  of  service 
to  others,  and  are  given  every  opportunity  to  become  honorable  Chris- 
tian citizens  in  our  larger  republic. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Junior  Republic  are  founded  are 
sound,  and  are  the  outcome  of  years  of  study  of  the  city  street  gamin; 
but  even  with  such  a complete  system,  not  every  one  could  successfully 
carry  on  such  a republic.  The  principles  of  self-help  and  self-govern- 
ment among  the  boys  must  be  wisely  recognized  by  a Christian  governor, 
and  a consistent  course  of  non-interference  practised  at  the  same  time 
that  a vigilant  outlook  is  kept. 

Some  minor  phases  of  the  Republics  life  are  still  in  their  experi- 
mental stage,  but  the  Republic  itself  has  past  beyond  that  stage  and 
has  clearly  vindicated  its  right  to  exist,  and  to  be  supported  by  the 
interest  and  prayers  and  gifts  of  the  Christian  people  of  our  land.  It 
is  philanthropic  work  without  any  of  the  pauperizing  tendencies  of 
ordinary  philanthropy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  away  with  the 
opportunity  of  self-gratulation,  which  mars  so  much  of  our  charitable 
work.  The  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  law  and  order,  is 
visible  in  each  sun-burned  freckled  face  of  the  citizens,  and  boys  who 
have  had  a common  education  in  dodging  police,  will  legislate  and 
oversee  with  a sharpness  in  which  the  ordinary  adult  is  pitifully 
deficient. 

If  the  Republic  stopt  short  of  being  a Christian  enterprise,  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  highest  forms  of  altruism.  With  pauper 
laws  that  are  inexorable,  with  competition  that  is  sharp,  althp  friendly, 
with  a decided  spirit  of  self-interest  and  preservation,  there  would 
be  developt  only  a high  sense  of  justice  and  a healthy  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others.  But,  lifted  to  the  plane  of  Christianity,  the 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  the  faithful 
exercise  of  guardianship  and  the  repression  of  covetousness  and 
jealousy,  all  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  altru- 
ism in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  love  which  Mr.  George  has  for  his 
boys  and  girls  is  heartily  reciprocated.  No  thief  ever  steals  from 
him.  The  tender  accent  they  give  to  the  word  “ Daddy  ” when  they 
speak  of  him,  and  the  confident  manner  in  which  they  approach 
him  to  ask  a question,  to  tell  him  of  some  loss,  or  inquire  for  a 
missing  companion;  the  alacrity  with  which  they  run  on  little 
errands  for  him,  and  the  stream  of  evening  callers  to  bid  him  good- 
night before  retiring,  all  speak  loudly  of  the  love  which  they  bear 
toward  him.  As  the  last  one  bade  him  good-night  and  left  him,  with 
a look  of  satisfaction,  Mr.  George  turned  to  us  a beaming  face  and 
said,  “I  wouldn't  change  places  with  any  one  in  the  world;  I believe 
I’m  the  happiest  man  alive/’ 
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